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WORKERS OF THE PHILIPPINE SUGARCANE FIELDS* 





Introduction 


Migratory 
sacadas, are 
groups in 
allegations are contained 
ports, and are detailed 
study by a Jesuit priest. 2/ 

The situation exists because well-to- 
do planters (hacenderos) do not pay 
canefield workers a living wage. Fur- 
thermore, labor contractors exploit the 
migratory sacadas. In addition, the 
Government has not required planters to 
pay the minimum wage. Compared with 
union organizing success among’ the 
sugar mill workers, union attempts to 
organize the field workers have been 
largely unsuccessful. 

Recently, the Roman Catholic Church 
and demonstrating students have tried 
to improve the plight of the canefield 
workers, especially the sacadas, by 
aiding their attempts to form unions. 
The Government has promised to enforce 
the minimum wage, and most planters 
have declared their intention to abandon 
recruitment of the sacadas through con- 
tractors. 


sugarcane workers, called 

among the most oppressed 
the Philippines. 1/ These 
in press re- 
in a recent 


The issues 


Canefield workers on Negros Island, 
who compose a large part of the esti- 
mated 200,000 canefield workers in the 
Philippines, believe that most planters 
do not observe the minimum wage law. 3/ 
This law stipulates aminimum daily wage 
of 4.00 pesos (P3.90°US$1 at the 1969 
exchange rate 4/), which may not be re- 
duced by deductions for food and lodging 
customarily provided by the planters. 
The Government has not enforced the 
minimum wage law, partly because of the 





*By Donald Bell of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


political power of the sugar planters. 
Many socially prominent planters con- 
stitute a powerful bloc in the Philip- 
pine Congress. Their power derives 
from sugar, a leading export and earner 
of foreign exchange. The United States 


extends an import quota which allows 
the planters to sell their entire sur- 
plus at premium prices. Ona recent 


2-day tour of the plantations, a U.S. 
correspondent found that not a single 
planter paid the legal minimum wage, 
and that most planters were paying 
P2.34 (US$0.60) or less a day. Although 
in the paternalistic tradition the 
planters often give extra payments for 
weddings, funerals, and medical expenses, 
such compensation is not applied uni- 
formly and cannot be depended upon to 
cover emergency needs. 

Efforts to organize unions among the 
canefield workers have been frustrated 
largely because planters discharge those 
who join labor unions and threaten the 
lives of union organizers and workers. 

Regularly employed field workers are 
better off than sacadas, estimated at 
50,000 to 80,000, who are recruited 
from nearby islands by contractors 
(contratistas). Money for transporta- 
tion is advanced by the planter. The 
contractor supervises the work, pay, 
and housing of the sacadas and deducts 
these costs from wages. Up to six 
families are housed in wooden barracks 
without privacy or toilet facilities. 
No school facilities are provided for 
the children, who often work as cane- 
cutters or caretakers for the planters’ 
buffaloes. 

Specific abuses in the contractor 
system, as expounded by the canefield 
workers, include the following: 





1. The planter advances money without 
interest to the contractor to recruit 
workers from other islands. This money 








is used for transportation, 
payments in kind, usually 
contractor charges sacadas 
any advanced 
overpriced. 
2. The contractor often manipulates 
the payroll accounting system since the 


cash, or 
rice. The 
interest on 
cash or rice, which is 


sacadas are illiterate. Even if the 
payroll is accurate, the list of the 
sacadas' debts provides opportunities 


for alterations. 

3. Except for P8-10 a week, the 
sacadas' wages, which do not usually 
meet the P4.00 per day minimum, are 
withheld until the end of the milling 
season to ensure payment of debts and 
the return trip. In emergencies, such 
as illness or death in the family at 
home, the sacada is forced to borrow 
money at interest up to 300 percent to 
cover the cost of medicine, extra food, 
and transportation. 

4. Sacadas have to buy goods on credit 
from the contractor's canteen since 
the contractor withholds wages until the 
end of the season. Canteen prices, 
double those of any ordinary store, are 
charged to the sacada's account. In 
addition, thecontractor frequently adds 
items to the account. 

5. Contractors fine the sacadas P2.00 
for each day of absence from work, even 
if the absence results from illness or 
an accident. 

6. The contractor takes a commission 
which varies from PO.20 (US$0.05 at the 


old rate) to P1.00 (US$0.26) on each 
ton of cane cut and loaded. After the 
contractor's commission and WA Sy 


(US$0.30) per day for food are deducted, 
the worker on a good day has a maximum 
net earnings of P2.83 (US$0.73), based 
on the cutting and loading of 2 tons at 
P3.00 per ton. However, these earnings 
are received only from planters who pay 
the highest wages. Furthermore, wages 
are secured only on those days when the 
sugar centrals are able to send railway 
cars to carry the cane to the centrals. 
On days when no cars are sent, the 
worker earns nothing. Still he must 
pay P1.17 (US$0.30) for food. 

7. The contractor's commission is 


justified ostensibly because many sacadas 


run away without repaying money advanced 


for their transportation. However, the 
contractor usually does not lose any- 
thing, because each cash advance is 
guaranteed by another sacada who can be 


required to pay the balance of the 
money advanced. As a result, some 
sacadas have gone into debt for years 
to contractors for sacadas who later 


escaped. 
The role of the unions 


Existing unions of sugar mill workers 
have obtained a legal minimum wage of 
P6.00 per day and influenced the planters 
to make reforms on behalf of unionized 
field workers. 5/ However, sugar mill 
workers are not particularly concerned 


over the depressed condition of the 
unorganized canefield workers and the 
sacadas. 


On the other hand, the Federation of 
Free Farmers has been unsuccessful in 
organizing canefield workers. Their 
efforts have been hampered by a lack of 
financial resources and opposition of 
the planters. 
Recently some students have helped 
union leaders organize workers into 
units capable of forcing planters into 


collective bargaining. 
The role of the church 


Church as a 
in the plight 


Only recently has’ the 
whole become interested 
of sugar workers in Negros. Father 
Mauri, a Jesuit priest, attempted un- 
successfully for more than 15 years to 
organize the sacadas, and the church- 
oriented Federation of Free Workers 
attempted to organize field workers in 
the 1940's and 1950's. The Church's 
interest was aroused when Father Arsenio 
Jesena, a Jesuit priest from theAteneo, 
a leading Catholic university inManila, 
reported on working conditions after 
living with the sacadas in Negros. This 
report and the Church's’ concern for 
social justice have resulted in aChurch- 
sponsored program to organize unions. 

In October 1960, on the authority of 
Pope Paul VI, Bishop Fortich of Bacolod, 
Occidental Negros, issued a pastoral 
letter to the planters asking them to 


respond to the needs of their 
workers in the following ways: 


sugar 


1. Pay minimum wages. Also, pay tothe 
workers their share of the Social Amelio- 
ration Fund made possible by the increase 
in the price of domestic sugar. Derived 
from 3 percent of the proceeds of 
cooperative sugar centrals, this fund 
is designed to carry out social welfare 
projects. One sixth is for mill workers 
and five-sixths for field workers. 

2. Furnish adequate housing and pay 
wages at the time they are earned. 


3. Permit workers to form _ labor 
unions. 

The Church agreed to cooperate with 
the Government to bring about social 
justice. On its limited budget, it is 


training labor leaders whowill organize 
sugar workers. The Asian Labor Education 
Center of the University of the Philip- 
pines is assisting, particularly in 
the preliminary program of training 10 
labor educators. This phase is being 
followed by a series of 6-day monthly 
seminars in basic workers' education 
for potential leaders who are selected 
by workers on organized and unorganized 


plantations. In addition, six special 
seminars are planned each year for 
teachers, priests, lay leaders, and 


planters, aswell asfor union organizers 
and executives. 


Role of government 


Because of the political power of the 
sugar bloc, the Minimum Wage Law has 
not been enforced. President Marcos 
during his campaign for reelection in 
1969 made a commitment to enforce the 
minimum wage and to improve working con- 
ditions among the sacadas. 

As a result of student demonstrations, 
the Government sent a team to investi- 
gate conditions onthe sugar plantations 
in Negros. The teams included students 
to make sure findings were accurate and 
that the Government would punish of- 
fenders. In March 1970, the Secretary 
of Labor issued a report which stated 
that 42 of 88 plantations were guilty 
of "serious violations" of labor law. 
The most common and serious were under- 


payment and withholding of wages 6 or 7 
months until the end of the milling 
season. Currently, the Government and 
Congress are revising the Minimum Wage 
Law and establishing higher wage levels 
for industrial and agricultural workers. 
Role of the planters 

A few planters (hacenderos) have in- 
stituted significant reforms and have 
tried to improve conditions of the 
sugar workers. Some owners do not know 
what is going on in their plantations. 
Some plantations are leased; others have 
hired administrators. Many who run their 
own estates do not know of the life 
and problems of their workers because 
they leave the employment and supervision 
of the workers to foremen and contractors. 

However, mounting pressure from stu- 
dents and the Church has resulted in a 
recent decision of the National Federa- 
tion of Sugar Planters to reform the 
labor-recruiting system. They voted to 
abolish the labor contractor system for 


migrant workers known as the sacada 
system. 6/ 
Conclusion 

Observers have concluded that the 
Government's decision to enforce the 


present minimum wage and the planters' 
decision to abolish the labor contract- 
ing system for migrants will not be 
achieved by law alone or by votes taken 
by planters' groups. These actions 
will help, but they provide no guarantee 
that the canefield workers will receive 
adequate pay. For example, wealthy 
planters can circumvent the Minimum 
Wage Law by bribing the government in- 
spectors. To enforce the Minimum Wage 
Law, plantation owners would have to 
strictly supervise labor foremen, 
leaseholders, and administrators. 

Furthermore, the present minimum wage, 
even if enforced, will not support an 
adequate standard of living. However, 
if the Church and students’ succeed in 
organizing canefield workers, these 
unions may be the most effective force 
in improving wages and working con- 
ditions among canefield workers of 
Negros. 








———FOOTNOTES——— 


1/ Sugar field workers are of two 
kinds, permanent workers who reside on 
the plantations, and the sacadas who 
are temporarily employed by contractors 
during the planting and _ harvesting 
seasons. They differ from the sugar 
mill workers, regularly employed by the 
sugar mills, who are organized into 
unions, and have made progress in im- 
proving their working conditions. 

2/ The Sacadas of Sugarland, by Ar- 
senio C. Jesena, S. J., 1969, unpub- 
lished paper. 

3/ “Conditions on the haciendas are 
almost unbelievably appalling. Although 
some of the planters are said to obey 
the law and treat theirworkers decently, 
not one of the haciendas visited. . 
paid their workers the legal minimum 





wage . .. ,"' Philip Shabecoff, New York 
Times, March 8, 1970, p. 14. 

4/ A new exchange rate is being 
adopted. In February 1970, thecurrency 
was freed from the fixed rate previously 
in force. 

5/ For example, one of the Negros 
unions, the Congress of Independent 
Organizations, an affiliate of both the 
National Congress of Unions in the 
Sugar Industry of the Philippines and 
the IFPAAW, recently concluded an agree- 
ment with a sugar company which brought 
"substantial benefits to members in the 
field sector." “Sugar Workers Make 
Progress," Asian Labor, vol. XVII, no. 
6, July 1960, pp. 9-10. 

6/ New York Times, Sunday, March 15, 
1970. 








ORIT HOLDS 7th REGIONAL CONGRESS* 





Delegates from labor organizations 
in North, South, and Central America 
and the Caribbean assembled for the 
Seventh Continental Congress of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (Organizacién Regional _Inter- 
americana de Trabajadores--ORIT) in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, March 16-19. The 
Congress was officially opened by the 
President of Mexico, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

Among the approximately 180 delegates 
who attended were representatives of 
ORIT-affiliated labor organizations in 
more than 20 Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries 1/ as well as representatives of 
regional labor organizations such as 
the Caribbean Congress of Labor and the 
Central American Confederation of 
Workers (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
Centroamericanos--CTICA). Also repre- 
sented were ORIT's parent organization, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFIU), by its General 
Secretary, Harm G. Buiter, and several 
International Trade Secretariats (ITS). 
Observers included representatives of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS), International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
American Institute for Free Labor De- 
velopment. 

Many delegates to the Congress also 
attended a number of other meetings con- 
cerned with inter-American labor matters 
which were held in Cuernavaca at this 
time. During the week preceding the 
Congress, ORIT sponsored a forum on 
The Role of the Democratic Trade Union 
Movement inthe Social Changes Occurring 
in Latin America. Among the speakers 
was Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Chairman 
of the Inter-American Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress. The Third- 
American Meeting of Trade Union Educa- 

















*By Karol Kleiner Service, formerly 
of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 


tion Directors 


and Experts also was 
held in Cuernavaca just before the 
Congress. In addition, there were 


meetings of the affiliates of the CTCA, 
the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone In- 
ternational, and the Inter-American 
Federation of Entertainment Workers. 

The agenda for the Congress called 
for reports on ORIT activities and 
finances since the 1965 Congress. These 
were presented at a plenary session on 
March 17. The delegates then divided 
into committees to review proposed 
changes inthe ORIT constitution, and to 
draft resolutions for presentation to 
the Congress. Committee reports were 
presented to plenary sessions on March 
19, and elections were held at the close 
of these sessions. 

The Congress approved 
mainly about labor legislation, wages, 
‘and = =social security. The Congress 
called on all ORIT affiliates to press 
for improved labor standards through 
enactment of better labor laws. It also 
called forthe full extension of national 
labor legislation to agricultural workers 
and demanded the right for these workers 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
In its resolutions, the Congress speci- 
fied that collective bargaining should 
be the means of determining wage rates 
and working conditions and that govern- 
ments should not control such matters. 
The establishment of minimum wages was 
stressed as the Congress called on 
affiliated organizations to demand 
representation in their national agencies 
concerned with wage policy. Affiliates 
were warned that they should safeguard 
against the conversion of legal minimum 
wages into prevailing maximum wage rates. 

The Congress devoted considerable 
attention to social security, calling 
for expansion of national programs 
according to the provisions of ILO Con- 
vention No. 102; it also called for 
provision of extensive preventive care 
facilities and benefits. Other objec- 
tives were: (1) Consolidate existing 


resolutions 


5 








social security systems in order to 
eliminate inequalities of benefits; (2) 
extend coverage to all sectors and to 
all workers, regardless of occupation 
or income; (3) fully cover workers’ 
families and other dependents; and (4) 
establish a continental system of 


social security. Congress further re- 
solved that governments rather than 
private insurance companies should 


underwrite workmen's compensation. 

On the regional political front, the 
ORIT Congress condemned unconstitutional 
military governments and encouraged the 
settlement of border conflicts through 
direct negotiation, arbitration, or any 
other means agreeable to the interested 
parties. It further demanded that the 
OAS refuse to readmit Cuba until"... 
the regime becomes more democratic, 
permitting the free unionization of 
workers. .. .'' In addition, the ORIT 
Congress expressed concern about’ the 
political situation in other areas of 
the world; it supported the ICFTU's 
efforts to establish "democratic stand- 
ards" for workers inSpain, and it urged 
the ICFTU to promote peace inthe Middle 
East and Indochina. The Congress re- 
quested the ICFTU to protest U.S.S.R. 
discrimination against Jews and to 
secure their free emigration. 

Two subjects of apparent widespread 
concern in inter-American Labor circles 
were reflected, for the most part, only 
indirectly in the formal resolutions 
of the Congress. These subjects, dis- 
cussed in the pre-Congress meetings, 
were: (1) Labor participation in social 
and economic decisionmaking on national 
and international levels, and (2) es- 
tablishment of some form of effective 
cooperation among various international 
organizations working with Latin Ameri- 
can labor. Lack of labor representa- 
tion in national policymaking bodies 
was repeatedly brought before the forum 





Union Movement in the Social Changes 
Occurring in Latin America. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Central American 
Confederation of Workers agreed, prior 
to the Congress, that CTCA affiliates 
would demand inclusion of trade union 
representatives on the national, re- 
gional, and international agencies con- 
cerned with the economic integration of 


Central America. No general formula 
was presented about how such represen- 
tation might best be secured or most 


effectively utilized nationally or in- 
ternationally. The representatives from 
most other Latin American countries 
felt that organized labor had been left 
out of national planning. Although 
many labor leaders indicated a simi- 
lar lack of representation in regional 
integration programs, the only spe- 
cific resolution along these lines 
called on all ORIT affiliates in tele- 
communications to demand inclusion 
of labor representatives on their 
respective national delegations to the 
Inter-American Telecommunications Com- 
mission. 

Both the ORIT Congress and the Inter- 
American Meeting of Trade Union Educa- 
tion Directors and Experts called for 
closer cooperation among the various 
organizations engaged in labor activi- 
ties in the Western Hemisphere. The 
only aspect covered by the resolutions 
of the Congress was ORIT relations with 
the International Trade Secretariats. 
The Congress called onthe International 
Trade Secretariats to expand their 
activities in Latin America and to urge 
both the ORIT and ITS organizations to 
encourage reciprocal affiliations. 

The Congress closed withelections for 
the Executive Council; Blas Chumacero 
Sanchez, of the Mexican Confederation 
of Workers, was elected the new ORIT 
President, and Auturo Jauregui Hurtado, 
of thePeruvian Confederation of Workers, 


on The Role of the Democratic Trade was reelected Secretary General. 
——FOOTNOTES— 
1/ According to the Report to the tories (23 of which were within the 
Seventh Continental Congress of ORIT Caribbean area). ORIT officials gen- 





(p. 13), as of December 1969 ORIT had 
53 affiliates in 39 countries and terri- 


6 


erally state 
than 28 million union members. 


that they speak for more | 
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MEXICO ADOPTS NEW LABOR LAW* 





The first comprehensive labor law to 
be passed since the original one was 
adopted in 1931 was promulgated April 1, 
1970, and went into effect on May l. 
It provides multiple new advantages to 
the workers and is even more liberal 
and inclusive than its predecessor. 
This law is very extensive--it has 15 
titles and 902 articles, and although 
it does not have the official title of 
Labor Code, is so comprehensive as to 
constitute a labor codeinall but name. 
The bill was debated at length in the 
legislature and by the public. Some 
provisions were opposed vigorously by 
sectors of management which felt the 
increased labor costs would have a 
detrimental effect on price levels. The 
Government recently demonstrated its 
ability to overcome similar objections by 
decreeing anincrease in the legal mini- 
mum wage, effective January 1, 1970. (See 
Labor Developments Abroad, March 1970.) 

One salient sectionof thelaw requires 
many employers to provide adequate hous- 
ing for their employees. All companies 
having more than 100 employees, and 
those having fewer than 100 employees 
when located more than 1.8 miles from 
a town and without regular’ transpor- 
tation service, must comply with this 
regulation. The companies subject’ to 
this obligation must sign agreements 
with their employees within 3 years 
after the effective date of the law for 
the purpose of establishing the means 
of fulfilling the housing obligation; 
new companies established since passage 
of the labor law must sign agreements 
with their employees within 1 year 
after commencement of operations. Under 
the new law all permanent employees who 
have 1 year of seniority are entitled 
to housing. Workers and employers can 








*By William F. Frederick of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


enter into agreements establishing the 
number of housing units required, the 
time span over which the housing will 
be provided, and the method of financing. 
In the case of housing to be purchased 
by the employee (the company may lease 
dwellings it erects or transfer the 
title to the workers), this financing 
includes the share of construction costs 
to be borne by worker and employer for 
units which will become the property 
of the employee. Pending completion 
of the housing, workers have the right 
to a monthly compensation payment 
agreed upon with the employer, or, in 
the absence of an agreement, a payment 
based on the difference between the 
rent the employer could charge for 
housing provided under the law and what 
the worker has to pay elsewhere. After 
the housing is completed, the employer 
may rent it and charge up to 6 percent 
annually of the assessed value of the 
property. 

Another article of particular interest 
to employers is that concerning foreign 
workers. Article 7 specifies that at 
least 90 percent of the workers in each 
area of specialization in an establish- 
ment must be Mexican. Previously this 
limitation had been interpreted as 
applying across the board, i.e., 90 per- 
cent of all employees of an enterprise, 
regardless of specialization, must be 
Mexican. In the past the Ministry of 
Government has issued work permits to 
foreign workers; it has been and will 
probably continue tobe much more liberal 
than the Ministry of Labor in allowing 
foreign specialists to enter the coun- 
try to assume managerial posts. 

"Confidential" workers (those in 
positions of trust) are governed by a 
number of articles. Article 9 states 
that this category depends onthe nature 
of the function performed, and not on 
whether the worker's position is so 








designated. Confidential functions are 
defined as those of management, in- 
spection, supervision, and control 


when of a general nature, and functions 
related to the personal duties of the 
employer. According to Article 49, 
confidential workers do not have the 
option available to other workers to 
appeal to the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration for reinstatement in their 
jobs rather than accept a severance in- 
demnity. Article 127 places limita- 
tions on the participation of these 
workers in profit sharing. Articles 
183 and 462 provide that these workers 
may not be members of ageneral workers' 


union and may not vote in strike pro- 
ceedings, but they are not prohibited 
from forming their own unions _ and 


exercising the rights pertaining there- 
to. Another article provides that 
working conditions established by collec- 
tive bargaining are applicable to these 
workers, unless the contract specifically 
states otherwise. 

Article 18 provides that where adoubt 
exists regarding application of the law 
it shall be interpreted in a way most 
favorable to the worker. This makes 
explicit an already accepted assumption 
of Mexican labor law. Article 58 de- 
fines "time worked" as the time during 
which a worker is at the disposition of 
the employer to perform work; this 
definition accords withexisting Mexican 
jurisprudence. 

Article 17 eliminates the possibility 


of using the principles of civil law 
to interpret the labor law. Several 
articles make obligatory a number of 


practices already adopted either volun- 
tarily or as a result of collective 
bargaining. Included are practices with 
regard to continuous work shifts, over- 
time, Sunday work, dayof rest, Christmas 
bonuses, and protection of salesmen. 
The workers must be paid triple time if 
overtime work is done beyond the legal 
limit of 3 hours on any 1day or 3 
times in any 1 week, while normal 
overtime is to be paid at double time. 
Provisions regarding Sunday work are 
effective as of July 1, 1970, but a new 
25-percent premium on wages paid for 
vacation periods will take effect on 


September 1. 

Article 102 provides that payments in 
kind shall conform to the necessities 
of the worker and his family and shall 
be in reasonable proportion to cash 
wages. 

According to article 126, new con- 
panies are exempt from profit sharing 
during their first year of operation; 
new companies manufacturing new products 
are exempt from profit sharing during 
the first 2years of operation. Commenc- 
ing in 1973, managerial employees may 
participate in profit sharing on the 
basis of the highest wage paid to work- 
ers in the plant, plus 20 percent. 
Failure of an employer to comply with 
the legal requirements relating to profit 
sharing constitutes grounds for a strike. 

Article 162 of the new law requires 
all firms to pay severance compensation 
equal to 12 days of salary for each year 
of service to workers who retire after 
a minimum of 15 years of service or who 
are separated from employment for a 
justified reason,regardless of the num- 
ber of years of service. The salary for 
computing this bonus cannot be less than 
the legal minimum established for the 
area of employment, no more than double 
the legal minimum, provided that the 
latter amount is not less than 50 pesos 
a day (12.49 pesos=US$1). If a _ large 
number of workers (over 10 percent) re- 
tire or are separated at the same time, 
payment of the bonus can be deferred 
for a period not exceeding 1 year. 

Article 499, in effect, tell employ- 
ers that if one of their workers is 
partially disabled by an on-the-job 
accident and is no longer able to hold 
down that particular job, he must be 
offered another jobwith equal pay with- 
in the company inkeeping with the terms 
of the collective contract. 

Title IX of the new labor law con- 
tains certain improvements in  bene- 
fits for work-connected accidents and 
disease. If such benefits are more 
favorable to workers than those pro- 
vided by existing Social Security 
legislation, employers will be liable 
for payment of the difference until 
such time as the Social Security Law is 
amended to conform with the new law. 


THE LABOR FORCE IN GOA* 





The territory of Goa 1/, on the west 
coast of India approximately 250 miles 
south of Bombay, is bounded onthe north 
by the State of Maharashtra and on the 
east and south by the State of Mysore. 
Goa has an area of 1,350 square miles 
and a population of 650,000, of whom 
62 percent are Hindus, 36 percent 


Christians (mostly Roman Catholics), 
and the rest Moslems and others. A 
majority of the working population is 


engaged in agriculture and fishing; 
manufacture of toddy or country liquor 
from coconut palms provides employment 
for some people in the rural areas. 
Apart from these, the most important 
economic activity in the territory is 
the mining and export of iron ore and, 
to a lesser extent, manganese ore. 

The nonagricultural labor force is 
estimated at between 53,000 and 58,000 
workers; 30,000 are mineworkers, and 
7,000 portworkers and dockworkers. Other 
important categories are 1,400 railroad 
workers and about 5,000 workers em- 
ployed in various small factories 
(cashew nut and food-canning factories 
and barge workshops) and in road trans- 
port services operated by private com- 
panies. Between 10,000 and 15,000 per- 
sons are employed in government and 
private commercial offices and invarious 
professions, such as teaching, medicine, 
and nursing. 


Mineworkers 


About 60 percent of the mineworkers 
in iron and manganese ore mines are 
Goans, largely from agricultural regions. 
The balance are from the States of 





*By E. A. Sivaraman, Economic Special- 
ist, U.S. Consulate General, Bombay, 
India. Based onunpublished information 
obtained by the author through personal 
interviews. 


Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, and Madras. 
The mining companies generally employ 
technicians and other skilled personnel 
only on direct hire and on a permanent 
basis. About 90 to 95 percent of mine- 
workers are hired through contractors. 
The mining companies normally make lump- 
sum payments tocontractors on the basis 
of ore mined and transported, and the 
individual workers get paid by the con- 
tractors on an agreed-upon basis. Wage 
levels for mineworkers in Goa are only 
about 50 to 70 percent of those in the 
Bombay area, but there is an upward 
trend. The minimum wage regulations 
of the Government of India (GOI) have 
not yet been implemented in Goan mines. 

Large mineowners allot plots of ground 
near the mines where the workers may 
pitch their huts. The leading mining 
companies also provide water, medical 
dispensaries, and other facilities for 
the workers. 

Nearly all the mines inGoa are of the 
opencast type; workers are employed to 
blast and dig the ore and load it in 
trolleys or trucks for transportation 
to the bulk loading points. Goa pro- 
duces both lumpy and powdery iron ore 
of high and medium grade for export. 


Port labor 


Goa's port of Mormugao is the main 
port for theexport of iron and manganese 


ores produced in Goa and, in recent 
months, for part of the iron ore pro- 
duced in the Bellary area of Mysore 


State. Some foodgrain vessels also call 
at this port to unload their cargo. 
The workers in Mormugao Port may be 
divided broadly into three categories: 
Gangmen who load and unload cargoes at 
the berths; winchmen who operate the 
Ships' winches for loading ore; and 
bargemen who man barges which bring in 
ore by river toMormugao Port from mines 








in the interior and who assist in load- 
ing the ore directly from the barges 
into ocean vessels lying midstream. 
Most of the gangmen are from Gorakhpur 
and Jaunpur districts in Uttar Pradesh 
State, in the Northeast of India. These 
districts in Uttar Pradesh also supply 
labor to other major ports in the coun- 
try. The winchmen are mostly local in- 
habitants; the bargemen consist of both 
Goans, who are mainly unskilled, and 
skilled operators from Kerala. 

Port labor is represented on both the 
Mormugao Port Trust, which administers 
the port, and the Mormugao Dock Labour 
Board, which regulates the employment of 
gangmen and winchmen on the basis of an 
incentive piece-rate wage system. For 
gangmen and winchmen, the Mormugao 
Dock Labour Board has guaranteed a 
minimum of 18 days of work a month and 
attendance money for nonworking days. 
Based on the Bombay Port piece-rate wage 
system for stevedore workers, the 
Mormugao Dock Labour Board pays a daily 
minimum to each worker plus an incen- 
tive bonus for performance for handling 
tonnage above a prescribed amount, or 
"datum line," during each day worked. 
Mormugaon portworkers' wages are about 
90 percent of Bombay portworkers' wage 
levels. At present, about 2,200 gang- 
men and 1,000 winchmen are registered 
with the Dock Labour Board. Interim 
wage increases, recommended by the Wage 
Board forPort and Dock Workers appointed 
by the GOI in 1964, already have been 
implemented in Goa by the Mormugao Dock 
Labour Board and by the Mormugao Port 
Trust, and steps are underway to imple- 
ment the final wage recommendations of 
the Wage Board submitted late in 1969. 


Growth of industrial labor 


The industrial labor force in Goa 
increased in the 1960's and will in- 
crease further with coming diversifica- 
tion by mining companies. One ore 
pelletization plant already hasbeen set 
up; there are plans to build pig iron 
plants; and the Indian Birla industrial 
group is establishing a fertilizer 
plant with U.S. cooperation. Other 
factories for textiles, pesticides, and 
pharmaceuticals are to be established. 
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The composition of the labor force will 
change also, as most local workers are 
unskilled and cannot man the industries 
contemplated for the territory; some 
skilled workers from neighboring states 
already work in Goa. 


Government and labor 


The Labor Commissioner for Goa is 
located in Panaji, the territory's 
capital. Labor problems in all branches 
of employment except mining and port 
activities, and problems in municipal 
administration come under his purview. 
The GOI has an Assistant Commissioner 
of Labor in Vasco-da-Gama, which is a 
mile or two from Mormugao Port; he is 
responsible for the implementation of 
all the Central Government's labor 
legislation which has been applied in 
Goa. However, as yet, only some of the 
laws have been put in force. The main 
enactments applied are the Industrial 
Disputes Act (1947), the major piece of 
labor legislation in India today, and 
those laws pertaining to the employment 
of labor on docks. The Mines Act (1952) 
has not yet been fully implemented in 
the territory. 2/ The assistant labor 
commissioner is also the chief concil- 
iation officer and is charged with 
the responsibility of resolving labor- 
management disputes in the mining in- 
dustry and in the port. Efforts have 
been made for some time to introduce 
separate legislation for the territory, 
but so far no action has been taken. 


Union organization 
and membership 


Unions were banned in Goa during 
Portuguese rule and labor therefore re- 
mained unorganized until 1962. (See 
footnote 1/.) At that time the three 
major labor federations in India, 3/ 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC), the All-India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC), and the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha (HMS), started campaigns to attract 
membership from Goa and by 1968 had 
acquired altogether a total claimed union 
membership of 13,650 members. (See 
accompanying table.) 
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Claimed membership of principal unions, Goa, 1968 




















Name of union Location Clained Affiliation 
membership 

Transport and Dock Workers! Union 1/.| Vasco-da-Gama 1,400 -- 
Mormugao Port, Dock and Transport 

Workers’ Palotscsccccccccccccccce .-| Vasco-da-Gama 900 AITUC 
Goa Dock Labor Union 2/........+.+...|Vasco-da-Gama 1,200 INTUC 
Goa Bargemen's Union...........+.+.+.+..| Vasco-da-Gama 1,000 INTUC 
Mormugao Foreman and Other Allied 

StalE Association. ccccccccccscccce Vasco-da-Gama 250 Independent 
Mormugao Port and Railway Workers' 

UMiON. cceecccccccccvccsccceseveess| VASCO-da-Gama 1,200 Independent 
South Central Railway Employees' 

Sangh 3/..+..+++. ee eeccccececeeees| VaSCO-da-Gama 1,000 INTUC 
National Mine Workers' Union 4/.....|Cuchorem, 3,000 INTUC 

Savarde 

Goa Mining Labour Welfare Union.....|Panaji 1,000 AITUC 
Goa Municipal Workers' Union........|Margao 1,700 INTUC 
All Goa Toddy Tappers' Association..|Margao 1,000 Independent 

1/ Affiliate of the All India Port 4/ Affiliate of the Indian National 
and Dock Workers' Federation, an un- Mine Workers' Federation, which is an 
affiliated federation dominated by affiliate of INTUC. 
HMS. 

2/ Affiliate of the All India Port Source: Based on information fur- 
and Water Front Workers' Federation. nished by the Labor Commissioner in 


3/ Affiliate of the Indian National 
Port and Dock Workers' Federation, 
which is an affiliate of INTUC. 


The largest single group of organized 
labor is the portworkers who consti- 
tute an estimated 67 percent of all port 
labor. INTUC strength is predominant 
among bargemen, AITUC strength among 
winchmen, and HMS_ strength among gang- 


men, but there is strong and often 
bitter rivalry between HMS and INTUC 
leadership. The hold of the federa- 


tions over the port of Mormugao is now 
such that a strike by any one can dis- 
rupt port activity toa _ significant 
degree. Consequently, both the Mormugao 
Dock Labour Board and the Mormugao Port 
Trust endeavor to maintain a _ fair 
balance in satisfying the demands of the 
three federations. Although the labor 
situation in the port is peaceful at 
present, there were strikes in 1968 and 
1969; a long 5-month strike by barge- 
ment in early 1969, launched by INTUC, 
paralyzed ore export operations. 


Panaji and the Assistant Labor Commis- 
sioner of the Government of India in 
Vasco-da-Gama. 


Only about 13 percent of the 
workers are organized because, 
ready noted, most 


mine- 

as al- 
of them are hired on 
a contract basis; moreover, the mines 
are located in scattered areas, and it 
is difficult for union leaders to main- 
tain contact with the workers. The 
INTUC affiliate is the largest union 
of mineworkers and is recognized for 
negotiation purposes; AITUC, whose 
claimed membership is one-third that of 
INTUC, competes with INTUC for negotia- 
tion rights and the rivalry is expected 
to sharpen when the contract labor 
system in the mines is abolished. 4/ 

In addition to the principal unions 
shown in the table, a union of railroad 
workers also has been established in 
the territory and unions of municipal 
workers, teachers, nurses, and hospital 
workers were organized in 1969. Efforts 
now are being made to unionize labor 
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in other industries and 
fessions. 


in other pro- 


As is the case throughout India, 
unions in Goa have close ties with 
political parties and usually reflect 


the various factions of the political 
party with which they are associated: 
The INTUC is associated with the Congress 
Party, the principal party in India; 
the AITUC with both the "left" (Peking) 
and "right"' (Moscow) factions of the 
Communist Party; and the HMS generally 
with the Lohia and the Praja Socialist 
Parties. As a result, the unions often 
are embroiled in political issues; for 
example, in early 1967, the unity of 
the INTUC in Goa was disrupted by a 
serious dispute among the leaders of 
its largest affiliates over the local 
political issue of whether Goa should 
remain a Union Territory or merge with 
the adjoining State of Maharashta. The 


unity of AITUC was likewise disrupted 
by the merger issue. But in the case of 
AITUC, it was the respective adherents 
of the two Communist Party factions who 
were in conflict on the issue. The pro- 
posed merger was not an issue within 
the HMS, because its leaders concurred 
in their positions onthe merger and be- 
cause HMS membership in Goa, made up 
primarily of workers from the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, did net have strong 
opinions on the subject. Following the 
rejection in 1967 of the merger pro- 
posal by popular referendum, the unions 
once again focused their attention on 
labor activities, but the tears in INTUC 
and AITUC unity were not repaired. There 
are now, in effect, two AITUC organiza- 
tions in Goa although there has been 
no official split, and the principal 
INTUC labor leaders are competing rather 
than cooperating with one another. 


-—FOOTNOTES—— 


1/ The Portuguese territory of Goa 
and the smaller territories of Daman 
and Diu, occupied by India in December 
1961, were constituted aUnion Territory 
in March 1962. 

2/ For a summary of labor law and 
practice in India, see Labor Law and 
Practice in India, BLS Report 303, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics, 1967. 

3/ Ibid. Pages 38-42 contain a de- 
tailed description of India's labor 
federations. 

4/ The Contract Labour (Regulation 


and Abolition) Bill, 1967 was introduced 
in the Indian Lok Sabha (Parliament) on 
July 31, 1967, and was referred toa 
joint committee of parliament for study. 
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Recent Labor Developments. This sur- 
vey of labor developments in 1969 and 


early 1970 briefly discusses the Labor 
market, wage developments and collec- 
tive bargaining, the new minimum wage 
law, the transfer of wage earners. to 
monthly pay status, and health insurance 
for self-employed workers. These devel- 
opments took place in an atmosphere of 
economic uncertainty. Up to late sum- 
mer of 1969, the economy was character- 
ized by growing demand pressures and a 
high rate of price and wage increases, 
which led to a deterioration in the 
country's foreign trade. To reverse the 
trend, the Government devalued the 
franc by 11.1 percent in August 1969, 
and adopted a stabilization program to 
last to the end of 1970. These measures 
were designed to reduce consumption and 
investment, and to eliminate the im- 
balance in foreign trade. The Govern- 
ment's restrictive policy has slowed 
down domestic demand, and increased ex- 
ports. However, the general infla- 
tionary atmosphere has not disappeared 
entirely, and uncertainty on the Labor 
front continues. 


Employment and Unemployment. Tight 
labor market conditions, especially 
shortages of skilled workers, prevailed 
in 1969. In October 1969, industry and 
trade employed 2.1 percent more people 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1968. 

The shortage of skilled labor was 
felt inmany production sectors, but es- 
pecially in automobile, farm equipment, 
and other metal manufacturing, electri- 
cal machinery, and textile production. 
The shortage was aggravated slightly 
by the franc devaluation inAugust 1969. 
Workers of border regions were induced 





to find employment in foreign countries, 
and some foreign workers departed, al- 


though the total number of foreign 
workers for the year increased sub- 
stantially. The National Office of 
Immigration reports that in 1969 an 


average of 15,770 workers a month were 
admitted and placed in France, compared 
with 7,800 in 1968. 

The tight labor market eased slightly 
with the onset of winter. At the end 
of November 1969, regional employment 
offices reported a small decline in the 
labor requirements of French industry. 
Despite generally high levels of activ- 
ity, shipyards and aeronautical and 
farm equipment industries reduced their 
recruitment. Many small commercial and 
industrial establishments have had to 
reduce, and in some cases stop, their 
activities because of the current policy 
of credit restraint. Others had to de- 
crease production because of shortages 
of raw materials, especially steel. 

Compared withother periods of economic 
upturn, therewas no significant increase 
in number of hours worked nor a signifi- 
cant decrease in registered unemployment. 
The average workweek of wage and salary 
earners (seasonally adjusted) remained 
almost unchanged over the year, and 
moved from 45.1 hours in October 1968 
to 44.9 hours a year later. Although 
many large establishments implemented 
agreements 1/ calling for shorter work- 
ing hours, many smaller establishments 
still relied on overtime to meet pro- 
duction requirements. Meanwhile, out- 
standing jobapplications decreased from 
286,000 in June 1968 to 220,000 a year 
later (seasonally adjusted), and have 
remained at that level ever since. 
These persons constitute basically the 
hard core unemployed. 

The tight labor market has made losses 
in employment less obvious due to struc- 
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tural change in industries such as 
steel, electrical equipment, heavy 
machinery, and chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals. Union leaders are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned that technological 
change, industrial reorganization, and 
plant concentration will reduce the 
work force significantly insome sectors 
and are calling for job security meas- 
ures. Unions already have opposed la- 
bor reductions planned in several 
nationalized industries: Atomic energy, 
railroads, aircraft, and the post 
office. Although the number of regis- 
tered job applicants is stable (see 
above), the number of job offers has 
increased steadily from 51,400 in 
November 1968 to 100,900 a year later. 
The Government is attempting to meet 
the long-range problem of "redundancy" 
by strengthening manpower programs, and 
is stressing improvement in vocational 
education and training. 


Wage Developments and Labor Peace. 
Wage developments in 1969 reflected the 
rise in consumer prices. Average hourly 
wage rates in the private sector, ex- 
cluding overtime and premium pay, in 
industry and trade increased 2.1 percent 
between July and October 1969. Ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, the 
total wage increase in the private 
sector for 1969 will average 8.4 per- 
cent. In the public sector, wage in- 
creases ranged from 5 to 6 percent in 
1969, but the Government agreed in 
principle to make adjustments for 1969 
price increases. Retail prices in- 
creased 6 percent in the same period, 

Price inflation has caused increasing 
concern among trade unions and the Gov- 
ernment. Fear that labor would have to 
bear the major cost of the economic 
stabilization program, which was an- 
nounced after the August devaluation, 
led to a number of wildcat strikes in 
the fall of 1969. 2/ 

In the first quarter of 1970, the 
Government appears to have succeeded in 
controlling the incidence of strikes. 
Contracts have been’ signed with unions 
representing 600,000 public’ sector 
workers in the electricity and gas in- 
dustries, the railways, andcoal mining. 
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The basic pattern is an increase of 6 
to 7 percent, including bonuses and 
cost-of-living guarantees to insure a 
specific increase in purchasing power. 





These agreements, called contrats de 
progres, link wage adjustments to a 


formula based on the profitability of 
the enterprise, overall domestic pro- 
duction, and price developments. They 
cannot be broken by either side without 
notice. In addition to these agree- 
ments, the Government also granted 
500,000 civil servants a 6-percent pay 
raise, with possible cost-of-living ad- 
justments in January 1971 to avoid a 
threatened strike. The civil servants 
successfully resisted the signing of a 
formal contract with the Government. 
Although in May 1970 major private 
sector negotiations remained to be com- 
pleted, those which had already been 
concluded averaged increases of 10 per- 
cent or more. In the north of France, 
for example, 35,000 steelworkers con- 
cluded an agreement, effective January 


30, 1970, calling for increases of 8 
percent for the lowest paid manual 
workers and of 11 percent for highly 


skilled workers. 

Labor relations nodoubt have improved 
with theconclusion of these 1970 agree- 
ments, but the climate remains tense. 
The Communist Confederation Generale du 
Travail (CGT), the largest labor organi- 
zation in France, has refused to sign 
any of the contrats de progres, and has 
called for strikes tobring about agree- 
ments linking wages directly to price 
increases and living costs. At the 
moment, the CGT remains alone in this 
demand, but its future isolation within 
the labor movement is uncertain. Latest 
figures available indicate that prices 
in 1970 will continue their sharp up- 
ward trend: In January 1970, consumer 
prices rose 0.8 percent, and forecasts 
indicated little relief until summer. 





Minimum Wage. Effective 
1970, the minimum wage system called 
"SMIG" was replaced by a new. system, 
linking minimum wages to French economic 
growth rate and price movements. The 
new system, called "SMIC," is tied to 
the consumer price index, and will take 


January 1, 





effect almost immediately. It will 
eliminate SMIG's 10-month delay in ad- 
justment. The minimum wage law affects 
about 750,000 wage earners, 500,000 in 
industry and trade, and 250,000 in ag- 
riculture. 

The new law makes adjustments auto- 
matically following the publication of 
consumer-price-index increases of 2 per- 
cent or more over the last reference 
point. In addition, the SMIC will be 
adjusted every July totake into account 


general economic conditions, such as 
changes in national income and produc- 
tivity. In no event can the total 


yearly adjustment be less than 50 per- 
cent of the yearly increase in the pur- 
chasing power of workers inindustry and 
trade, as expressed in the average 
hourly wage earnings. 

The new minimum wage law already has 
increased minimum wages. Effective 
March 1, 1970, the minimum wage was in- 
creased 2.75 percent, from 3.27 francs 
(US$0O.59) to 3.36 francs (US$0.61) per 
hour to compensate for a 2.75-percent 
rise inthe consumer price index between 
August 1969, when the last minimum wage 
adjustment was made, and January 1970. 

Workers paid at the minimum rate will 
now receive 582 francs (US$105) per 
month for a 40-hour workweek, and 676 
francs (US$122) a month for a 45-hour 
workweek. These figures are far below 
the 1,000 francs (US$180) guaranteed 
monthly minimum wage being sought by 
most labor organizations. 


The transfer to 
of the 7 million 


"Mensualization." 
monthly pay status 
French wage earners, which President 
Pompidou advocated in his campaign for 
the presidency, came closer to reality 
in the first quarter of 1970. On March 
27, Renault, the state-owned manu - 
facturing concern and traditional pace- 
setter of French industry, agreed to a 
gradual change, tobe completed by 1973, 
of hourly wages of factory workers to a 
monthly basis. The Renault agreement 
followed a similar one concluded on 
March 24 at the Peugeot plant; two others 
were concluded in January at Bull-General 
Electric, and at Berliet, a truck man- 
ufacturing firm. 





Benefits of monthly pay status in- 
cluded payments for absences involving 
maternity, illness, or work injury, and 
for holidays, dismissals, and seniority 
and retirement bonuses. Labor leaders 
welcomed the change, but many employers 
opposed it. Small businesses especially 
fear that it may lead to an increase in 
absenteeism, a decline in productivity, 


and substantial increases in labor 
costs. 

A special commission to study the 
change to monthly pay status of all 


blue-collar workers was established by 
the Ministry of Labor in October 1969, 
but it had not issued a report by early 
May 1970. The Government is expected 
to decide on a progressive implementa- 
tion of the reform to protect firms in 
less competitive industries. 


Health Insurance for Self-employed 
Workers. Instituted by a July 12, 1966, 
Act, 3/ the medical care program for 
self-employed workers only went into 
effect during the first quarter of 1969. 
The bill was strongly opposed by a 
majority of the craftsmen, tradesmen, 
and members of the liberal professions. 
Opposition focused mostly on benefit 
payments, considered too limited, and 
on contribution payments, considered 
too high. This opposition led the Gov- 
ernment to reform the program through 
an amendment which took effect on 
January 6, 1970. 

The amended act increased benefits for 
self-employed workers. It established 
parity with the general social security 
plan for reimbursement rates for out- 
patient medical expenses, and for long- 
term medical treatment. 4/ The amended 
act provided that the premium paid by 





self-employed workers will be supple- 
mented by "solidarity" contributions 
from private firms (limited companies 
and limited liability companies) and 


public companies (Renault, 
nationalized banks, and insurance com- 
panies). The contributions of 160,000 
retired persons classified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged were taken over by 


Air France, 


the State. For future benefits and 
contributions, the act established 
regional administrative boards with 
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authority to decide on supplementary 
benefits and corresponding contribu- 
tions.--Selected publications of France 
and U.S. Governments and press reports. 








Scandinavia 


Migration Threatens Common Nordic La- 





bor Market. Recent Swedish recruiting 
practices and increased demand for 
workers in other Scandinavian countries 
have brought problems to the Common 
Nordic Labor Market. 

In 1954, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Finland established the Common Nordic 
Labor Market to promote free movement 
and equal employment of workers. Since 
World War II, young workers from Den- 
mark, Norway, and Finland have streamed 


into Sweden to seek better wages, more 


jobs, and a higher standard of living. 
In 1955, the four countries signed a 
reciprocal agreement granting workers 
equal social security and family welfare 
benefits. 

Until recently, this arrangement bene- 
fited all four countries, even though 
Sweden attracted most of the migrating 
workers. Sweden's labor shortage and 
expanding industrial needs provided an 
outlet for the other countries' surplus 


labor. Although none of the Nordic 
countries is heavily industrialized, 
one-third of Sweden's labor force is 
employed in industry. Denmark has the 


next highest proportion in industry. 


Approximately one-third of Finland's 
labor force is employed in farming and 
forestry, while a large proportion of 


the Norwegian labor force 
in fishing and navigation. 
In the late 1960's, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland needed more skilled workers. 
Norway's workweek was reduced from 45 
to 42% hours. Finland and Denmark de- 
valued their currencies and reduced the 
purchasing power of their workers' wages 
in relation to Sweden's. By 1969, the 
entire region faced a tight labor mar- 
ket, Excluding naturalized citizens. 
Sweden employed 89,000 Finns, 18,000 
Danes, and 13,000 Norwegians compared 
with fewer than 10,000 Swedes employed 


is engaged 
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in the three other countries. Nordic 
workers usually stay in Sweden 15 to 18 
months, but many remain to become citi- 
zens. The 1950 reciprocal legislation 
provides that citizens of Norway, Den- 
mark, or Sweden, who have lived in 
another country for 10 years, become 
citizens of that country. 

By 1969, Sweden's increasing demands 
for skilled workers exceeded the supply 
available through the Nordic countries' 
labor exchange. To recruit skilled 
workers, Swedish firms advertised in 
foreign newspapers and sent agents to 
those Nordic countries. Finland pro- 
tested that such practices violated the 
1956 Common Nordic Labor Market agree- 
ment to recruit workers through employ- 
ment exchanges. Finnish Lapland, a 
northern region having sparse employ- 
ment, had provided workers for Southern 
Finland's industrial areas. By October 
1969, approximately 10,000 of the 15,000 
Finns, or 5 percent of the inhabitants 
of the area, had migrated to Sweden. 
Finland also complained that Sweden was 
establishing industry in Finland and 
hiring workers at higher wages. 5/ 
These plants will employ 2,500 to 3,000 
badly needed skilled workers. Much of 
their $10million production profits will 
be returned to the parent companies in 
Sweden. These problems endanger other 
forms of economic cooperation among the 
Nordic countries, especially the planned 
formation of a regional "common market" 
to be known as NORDEC (The Nordic Eco- 
nomic Community).--U.S. Embassy, Stock- 





holm. 


United Kingdom 


Low-Paid Workers Grow Restless. Un- 
rest among relatively well-paid workers, 
such as autoworkers and dockworkers, has 
received public attention forsome time. 
Recently, however, recognition has be- 
come widespread that something needs to 
be done for large segments of Britain's 
lowest paid workers. A number of news- 
papers have commented on what appears 
to be a breakdown in communication be- 
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tween rank-and-file workers and union 
leadership. 

For example, the Manchester Guardian 
of October 21, 1969, referring to the 
dustmen's andminers' strikes, asserted: 





be blamed on 
or "politi- 


These strikes cannot 
wildcat shop stewards 
cally motivated" troublemakers. 
Neither the dustmen nor the miners 
have a shop stewards system, and in 
recent years both have been among 
the most docile trade unionists. 
What we have witmessed ...isa 
Spontaneous rank-and-file revolt. 
It is a revolt as much against 
unions and officials who have proved 
themselves out of touch as against 
the local authorities or the National 
Coal Board. The lower paid workers 
are serving notice that neither 
their representatives nor _ proce- 
dures currently in force have their 
confidence. They are also affirm- 
ing belief in the oldest trade 
union maxim of all: That workers’ 
own collective power is the most 
effective weapon for getting what 
they want. Government, employer 
and trade union officials will ignore 
this mood at their peril. 


The employers' publication Industry 
Week for October 17, 1969, in referring 
to the dustmen's strike, said: 


» « « they emerged from the obscure 
corners of the affluent society-- 
gravediggers, cesspool emptiers, 
lavatory attendants, rat catchers, 
park keepers; the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water left behind in 
the prosperous 1960's. There are 
many more of them in low-pay sectors 
of the health service and small 
companies scattered throughout in- 
dustry. And union men detect a new 
mood: The low-paid are questioning 
attitudes that have consigned them 
reluctantly or philosophically to a 
lower standard of life than their 
neighbors. And they are prepared 
to back their demands with industrial 
action. 


The magazine also published the tabula- 
tion shown below, listing the percent 
of male manual workers in various in- 
dustries earning less than £15 (US$36) 
a week in September 1968: 


Catering, hotels, etc......seeee- 47.5 
Educational services......eeee++- 44.9 
Agriculture and horticulture..... 39.5 
Insurance, banking, and finance.. 28.7 
Medical and dental services...... 25.7 
Miscellaneous servicesS......0+.+- 24.3 
Retail distribution. .ccccccccesse 2208 
National Government service...... 21.3 
Local government service......... 20.1 
Entertainment and sport.......... 19.6 
Professional and scientific 

SOTViceSecccccccccccccccccccccs 17.6 
Distribution, other than retail 

OF wWholesale..ccccccccccccccces LZ] 
Wholesale distribution........... 13.6 
Motor repair and garages......... 13.0 
Clothing .ccccccccccccccccescecece 10.4 
Mining and quarrying......sseeee- 10.3 
SOREL IOS cc ccesewecesesonessecces 8.1 
Scientific instruments....... eeee 7.4 
Lamiber, SusMlturGicccccccscsesese wea 
POOCWOEE 6 ccs cccveceveccceceseseons 722 
Shipbuilding and marine 

Engineering. .ccccscsccscccccecs 6.4 
RAL LWayS..ccccccccccccccccccscecs 6.3 
Road passenger transport......... 5.8 

Note: Tips and payments in kind are 


not included in these figures. 


According to the Guardian, £15 a week 
“barely provides for the basic necessi- 
ties of life," and perhaps not even that 
in a city like London. The tabulation 
does not indicate that average weekly 
earnings for women in all industries 
were considerably lower than those for 
men. Thus, inOctober 1969, the average 
for women (£11.6 or US$26.40) was less 
than one-half that for men (£23.0 or 
US$55.20). Although men worked more 
hours a week (46.4) than women (38.3), 
the longer hours made up only a small 
part of the difference in earnings, as 
shown by average hourly earnings which 
were £9-10.9 (US$22.89) for men and 
£5-10.8 (US$13.28) for women. The per- 
cent of female manual workers earning 
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less than £15 a week in various in- 
dustries is not available, but it must 
be assumed that it is very high. Aver- 
age weekly earnings for women in Octo- 
ber 1969 were as low asi9-12 (US$23.04) 
in service industries including laun- 
dries and dry cleaning, and as high as 
£12-15 (US$37.40) only in transportation 
and communications. The Government has 
introduced abill inParliament requiring 
equal pay for women by 1975 for work 
broadly similar or equivalent to men's. 
The bill has trade union support and 
is expected to pass this year.--U.S. 
Embassy, London. 








1/ See "The May-June Crisis inFrance: 
Its Social Effects and Outlook," Labor 


Developments Abroad, 
1-5. 

2/ See "Foreign Labor Briefs,"" Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, p. 63. 

3/ See Labor Developments Abroad, 
October 1966. 

4/ Under present social security pro- 
visions, outpatient medical and dental 
care is reimbursed at 70 percent. 
Hospital care is fully covered, but rest 
cures are reimbursed at 70 percent. 
Medications are generally reimbursed at 
70 percent; some products are reimburs- 
able at 80 and 90 percent. 


October 1968, pp. 











5/ Average hourly earnings in 1969 
(expressed in U.S. dollars) were as 
follows: Sweden, 2.41; Denmark, 1.92; 


Norway, 1.84, and Finland, 1.22. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
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Poland 


Trade Union Delegation and West Ger- 
mans Exchange Views. For the first 
time since the war, an official 5-man 
delegation of the German Federal Repub- 
lic's Trade Union Federation (D.G.B.) 
visited Poland for 4 days (April 8-11) 
at the invitation of the Polish Central 
Council of Trade Unions (CRZZ). The 
West German delegation, led by D.G.B. 
Chairman Heinz Vetter, and a 5-man 
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Polish trade union delegation, headed 
by CRZZ Chairman Ignacy Loga-Sowinski 
discussed the following topics: (1) 
Trade union problems; (2) European 
political issues; (3) the possibility 
of an All-Europe trade union conference 
on security and cooperation; and (4) 
future cooperation between their trade 
union organizations. The Polish dele- 
gation accepted the invitation of D.G.B. 
delegation to visit the German Federal 
Republic.--Glos Pracy, April 9-12, 1970. 
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General Federation of UNRWA Workers 
and Employees is Established. Follow- 
ing the partially successful strike 
(September 6-November 19, 1969) by 
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United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) workers in Jordan, delegations 
representing the UNRWA workers in Jor- 
dan and Syria announced on January 27, 
the establishment of the General Federa- 
tion of UNRWA Workers and Employees. 
The Federation includes UNRWA's workers 


ncy 
ons 
or- 
27, 
ra- 
eS. 
ers 


and employees in Iraq, Lebanon, the 
West Bank (Judaea and Samaria), and the 
Gaza Strip, as well as Jordan and Syria. 
Country representation in the council 
of the Federation is as follows: Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon, five members each; 
Iraq, UAR, and Gaza, one member each; 
and the West Bank, three members. The 
executive committee is composed of nine 
members, headed by a secretary general. 
(See Labor Developments Abroad, May 
1970, p. 8.)--Regional press and other 





amendments to existing legislation to 
increase the income tax, passport fees, 
residence and work permit fees, fees on 
commercial transactions, customs duties, 
and annual fees on motor cars and in- 
surance policies.--Regional press and 
other sources. 








Syria 


Youth Federation Established. On 





sources. 


Lebanon 


Wage Increases for Public Sector Enm- 
ployees and Government Teachers. On 
January 15, 1970, theGovernment granted 
a 4-percent wage increase toall workers 
in the public sector and government 
teachers after a 59-day strike by the 
teachers. The increase ranges from a 
minimum Lil2 to a maximum Li40 (Li3.0- 
3.2=US$1), and is retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. To obtain the additional 
revenue necessary for the higher wages, 











January 18, the Government established 
the Federation of the Youth of the Revo- 
lution. The Federation is described as 
a political educational organization 
which includes workers, wage earners, 
craftsmen, students, revolutionary in- 
tellectuals, and military personnel. 
The Federation's headquarters will be 
in Damascus. It will have branches in 
the governorates, leagues inbig cities, 
and units in villages. 

The stated aim of the federation is 
to educate youth to work toward the es- 
tablishment of a unified Arab Socialist 
state. The Federation will cooperate 
with Arab youth organizations of other 
countries which have similar aims.--Re- 








the Government introduced several gional press and other sources. 
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Kenya 


Industrial Relations in1969 Reviewed. 
The number of strikes in Kenya rose in 
1969 for the first time since the pas- 
sage of the Trade Disputes Act in 1965. 
According to the Federation of Kenya 
Employers' Annual Report for 1969, the 
number of total man-days lost almost 
doubled, increasing to 87,516 from the 
all-time low of 47,979 in 1968. (See 
table.) About 46 percent of the man- 
days lost, or 39,947 man-days, were lost 
in disputes with the East African 
Community and local government authori- 
ties. The bulk of the lost time occur- 
red in June when an outbreak of local 








Work stoppages, 1962-69 








Year | Strikes Workers | Man-days 
involved lost 

1962...06 285 132,433 745,799 
1963.cece 230 54,428 235,349 
1964..... 294 67,155 167 ,767 
1965.0. 200 105,602 345,855 
1966...6. 155 39,123 114,253 
1967 2006 138 29,985 109,128 
1968..... 93 20,508 47,979 
1969.06 124 37,641 87,516 














strikes and strike threats ended in a 
3-day walkout by 10,000 East African 
Community workers, 75 percent of whom 
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were estimated to be Kenyans. The total 
lost time, however, remains well below 
the pre-1966 levels. 

Despite the decline in man-days lost, 
the 1968-69 increase has prompted gov- 
ernmental action to further strengthen 
existing legislation oncompulsory arbi- 
tration. The Industrial Court would 
be reorganized. Labor and management 
representatives would beeliminated from 
the bench, and primary consideration 
would be given to the public interest 
in the adjudication of disputes. The 
Court would be empowered to review all 
wage agreements and be expected to re- 
duce or refuse wage increases in excess 
of guidelines provided by the Govern- 
ment. The Court would no longer have 
authority to hear disputes involving 
certain categories of public employees, 
including administrative, professional, 
and managerial personnel, and workers 
in designated services; such employees 
will be denied the right to strike. 
--U.S. Embassy, Nairobi. 





Southern Rhodesia 


Africans Face Limited Employment Op- 
portunity. With an annual rate of 
growth of 3.4 percent, Southern Rho- 
desia's African population is increas- 
ing faster than job opportunities 
are becoming available. Employment 
opportunities for Africans have for some 
years been limited by the Tribal Trust 
Lands Act and more recently, by the 
Land Apportionment Act and the pressure 
emanating from the reduction of public 





primary education from 8 to 7 years. 
The reduced number of primary’ school 
years, which offers the same course of 
study in less time, doubled the number 
of school-leavers entering the labor 
force in 1969 to about 40,000. 
Restrictions imposed under land sanc- 
tions limit jobs for Africans to those 
positions located within the living 
areas available to them or close enough 
to permit daily commuting. The Land 
Apportionment Act, superseded on March 
3, 1970, by the Land Tenure Act, divides 
the country into three areas--European, 
African, and National land. Under the 
Land Tenure Act the government expects 
to move more than 10,000 African fami- 
lies who have illegally occupied unused 
European land to areas established for 


Africans. The specific time in which 
these persons are to be moved is not 
known. 

The Tribal Trust Lands, a separate 


area from the African area established 
under the two former Acts, for the most 
part are areas scattered throughout 
rural Rhodesia, and employment oppor- 
tunities are chiefly in agriculture. 
The Tribal area contains about 60 per- 
cent of the African population but it 
produces no more than 22 percent of the 
agricultural output of the country and 
less than 7 percent of the gross domestic 
product. About 350,000 males commute 
daily to work in areas outside the 
Tribal Trust Lands. Of the total 
663,000 Africans employed in 1968, 
255,900, or 39 percent, were employed 
in agriculture and forestry; 102,000 
worked as domestics--U.S. Consulate, 
Johannesburg and press reports. 








EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





Japan 


The 1969 Basic Survey of Trade Unions. 
The biggest growth, measured absolutely 
and relatively, of Japanese unions since 
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1965 was registered in the year ending 
June 30, 1969, when total union member- 
ship increased by 385,737 (3.6 percent) 
over the preceding year, to 11,248,601. 
The ratio of union members to the total 


paid labor force (estimated rate of or- 
ganization) rose by 0.8 percent to 
35.2 percent. (See table 1.) 


Changes in union membership by 
industrial classification 


The biggest rise in membership, 4.5 
percent, was recorded by secondary in- 
dustry; manufacturing had a record in- 
crease of 5.2 percent in this category. 
Increases by wholesale and retail trades 
(7.8 percent), and finance and insurance 
(5.3 percent) were particularly notice- 
able in tertiary industry, which grew 
by 3.2 percent. Transportation and 
communication increased by only 1.9 
percent, though this sector stood first 
in union membership within the tertiary 
industry. (See table 2.) Secondary 
industry had the highest rate of orga- 
nization with 36.6 percent, followed by 
tertiary industry with 33.7 percent. 
Primary industry was third with 25.8 
percent of its workers organized. 


Rates of organization by 
size of enterprise 
Although the organization rate in the 


smallest enterprises (fewer than 30 
workers) is still the lowest of all 


Table 1. Trade unions, membership, and 


categories (5 percent), the rate of in- 
crease in union membership was the most 
rapid for this group. Union membership 
in enterprises with fewer than 30 
workers experienced an increase of 5.6 
percent in membership, compared with 
4.6 percent for all private sector 
enterprises. (See table 3.) An esti- 
mated 63 percent of all employees in 
large enterprises (more than 500 workers) 
were organized; in the category of 
medium-sized enterprises (100-499 work- 
ers), only 33 percent of the workers 
were organized. Sixty-seven percent of 
the organized workers in the private 
sector were employed by large enter- 
prises. 

Trade union membership in private in- 
dustries coming under the Trade Union 
Law has continued to increase; 73.1 
percent of the total number of trade 
unionists as of the end of June 1969 
were in private industry. On the other 
hand, union membership percentage in 
the public sector dropped from 27.6 in 
1968 to 26.9 in 1969, though in abso- 
lute terms, membership in this sector 
rose. 


Trade union federations 


The General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan (Sohyo), with a membership of 


estimated organization rate 








Estimated 

Year Number of Membership organization 
unions 1/ rate 

(percent ) 
LISS cccccccccccceces 32,012 6,285,878 35.6 
1960... ccccccccccccece 41,561 7,661,568 32.2 
1965 .ccccccccccccccce 52,879 10,146,872 34.8 
1966. wccccccccccccces 53,985 10,403,742 34.2 
1967 wccccccccccccccecs 55,321 10,566,436 34.1 
1968. cccccccccccccces 56,535 10,862,864 34.4 
1969. cccccccccccccces 58,812 11,248,601 35.2 














1/ The number of unions is the total 
of "unit" unions (that is, those having 
no subunits capable of independent 
activity) and "unit-equivalent" unions 
(that is, subunits of national orenter- 
prise unions, such as branches and 


locals, which are capable of independent 
activity). 


Source: Japan LaborBulletin (Tokyo), 
vol. 9, no. 3, March 1, 1970, p. 9. 
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Table 2. Changes in trade union membership by industry, 1968-69 


























seats unics Percent change 
Industry membership Bs 
in 1969 1968-69 
PEE TPCCTLOLUC LTCC Tee 1/ 11,248,601 3.6 
Primary industry.cccccccccccccccccccccccs 136,911 0.3 
ABTICULTUTOccccccccccccccccccccccceoese 7,318 47.7 
Forestry and hunting.....ccccecccceeees 80,146 -1.8 
Fisheries and marine productsS..cececcees 49,447 -l1.1 
Secondary industry....cecsececceees Trt 5,051,780 4.5 
Miningecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 131,694 -12.6 
Cometemetlomeccccccccccccccscosccccececs 684 ,672 3.8 
Manufacturing...ccccccccccccccccccscces 4,235,414 5.2 
Tertiary industry .cccecccccccccvcccecvees 5,913,502 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trades......e..ee. 470,675 7.8 
PiIMGRSG BARE TASUPORNOS ci ceiccccessiccscec 757,260 Fen 
RORL SSCHGS ec cc ces esdFecccvcecseccecees 9,319 1.9 
Transportation and communication....... 2,058,785 1.9 
Electricity, gas, and water supply..... 216,687 3.1 
INS i sien dW ales e dene etedew es suaqes 1,280,046 4.0 
ee ee ee ee 1,120,730 1.6 
1/ Includes 146,408 industries not Source: Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo), 
adequately described. vol. 9, no. 3, March 1, 1970, p. 9. 


Table 3. Trade union members and estimated organization rate by size of 
enterprise in private sector, 1968 and 1969 


























Estimated 1/ 
waunent organization 
Size of enterprise 1968 1969 increase, 6 ce £ 
1968-69 aa 
1969 
Total.ccccccecece 7,544,752 7,889 ,587 4.6 28.3 
Fewer than 30 workers 61,671 65,137 5.6 4.9 
30-99 WOEROTS cccccece 392,351 403,652 2.9 9.8 
100-499 workers...... 1,336,636 1,404,249 5.1 33.5 
500 workers or more.. 5,057,612 5,290,153 4.6 63.0 
Others 2/.ccccccccees 696,482 726,396 4.3 -- 
1/ In estimating the rate of organi- workers belong to a union serving 
zation, membership of the unions serv- workers employed by two or more enter- 


ing workers employed by two or more prises and those whose size isnot known. 

enterprises is included in each size of 

enterprise in which members are found. Source: Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo), 
2/ Includes those enterprises whose vol. 9, no. 3, March 1, 1970, p. 10. 
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4,249,000 in 1969, or 37.8 percent of Affilia- 
the total number of organized workers, 


tion Members 
remained the largest national center. 
The second largest national center was Japanese Federation 
the Japanese Confederation of Labor of Iron and Steel 
(Domei). Its membership of 1,963,000 Industry Workers 
accounted for 17.4 percent of all union (Nihon Tekko Sangyo 
members. The Federation of Independent Rodo Kumiai Ren- 
Unions (Churitsu Roren), with1,345,000, gokai--Tekko 
claimed 12 percent; and the National Roren).....eeese2+- Sohyo 207 ,706 
Federation of Industrial Organizations All Japan Seamen's 
(Shin Sanbetsu), with 73,000, repre- Union (Zen Nihon 
sented 0.6 percent. Kaiin Kumiai-- 
Domei, of all the national centers, 0) ee eceeeses Domei 152,603 
continued to grow the most rapidly (6.2 All Japan Day 
percent in 1969 over 1968), while Sohyo Laborers' Union 
experienced almost no growth at all (Zen Nihon Jiyu 
(0.8 percent). Domei's membership is Rodo Kumiai-- 
largely concentrated in the booming Zennichi Jiro)..... Sohyo 148,809 
private sector, whileSohyo's membership Federation of Japan 
is drawn mainly from among government Automobile In- 
employees whose numbers aremore stable. dustry Workers' 
In fact, Domei's membership in the pri- Unions (Nihon 
vate sector (1,825,000) for the second Jidosha Sangyo 
year exceeded that of Sohyo (1,625,000). Rodo Kumiai 
Increases in membership of the other Rengokai--Jidosha 
two national centers were more modest Roren)..e-+++eee++++ Domei 147,692 
than that of Domei, with 5.9 percent National Confedera- 
for Churitsu Roren and 2.5 percent for tion of Bank Em- 
Shin Sanbetsu. ployees Unions Inde- 
(Zengin Soren)..... pendent 142,130 
Major industrial unions Federation of 
Electric Workers' 
In 1969, there were 24national unions Unions of Japan 
with a membership of more than 100,000. (Zenkoku Denryoku 
Eleven of the 24 are affiliated with Rodo Kumiai Ren- 
Sohyo, sixwith Domei, fourwith Churitsu gokai--Denroren)... Domei 128, 230 
Roren, and three are independent. The All Japan Federa- 
12 largest unions remained unchanged tion of Automo- 
from 1968, although some shifts occurred bile Workers' 
in ranking in the latter half of the Unions (Zenkoku 
list. The 863,527-member Jichiro (Sohyo- Jidosha Sangyo 
affiliated) continued to head the list Rodo Kumiai Ren- 
followed by the Sohyo-affiliated Japan gokai --Zenkoku Inde- 
Teachers' Union (Nikkyoso) with 548,648 Jidosha)........... pendent 125,455 


members, and Zensen  Domei (Domei - 
4.) 
Other major industrial unions outside About 5,123,000 members of 19,151 


the top 12 are: unions participated in union welfare 
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Table 4. The twelve largest unions 





National 

















Membership 
Unions center 
effilia-| 1969 1968 
tion 

All Japan Prefectural and Municipal Workers' 

Unions (Zen Nihon Jichi Dantai Rodo Kumiai-- 

JICHLLO) ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccsccccsccccsecs | SOHYO 863,527 | 836,090 
Japan Teachers' Union (Nihon Kyoshokuin Kumiai-- 

WIMIOSS) cccccccevceccessescescoccoce ccccccccces | SONO 548 ,648 547,311 
Japan Federation of Textile Workers' Unions 

(Zenkoku Sen-i Sangyo Rodo Kumiai Domei-- 

Zenpen Dowel) cccocecccesccceccceccesoccesccecce | Domed 531,992 515,241 
All Japan Federation of Electric Machine Workers' 

Unions (Zen Nihon Denki Kiki Rodo Kumiai Churitsu 

Rengokai--Denki Roren).....cecesescccccccecesces Roren 481,326 | 438,458 
National Railway Workers' Union (Kokutetsu Rodo 

Kumiaie-Koluro) .ccccccccccccccccecccceces eccceee | SOHYO 276,817 | 275,615 
National Federation of Metal Industry Trade Unions 

(Zenkoku Kinzoku Sangyo Rodo Kumiai Domei-- 

Bemitin BamOd).cccccctcdeccoccccoccccccesesoccees | ROMO 250,302 234,290 
General Federation of Private Railway Workers' 

Unions (Nihon Shitetsu Rodo Kumiai Sorengokai-- 

Shitetsu Soren) .cccccccccccccccccccccccsesescscccse | SONYO 249 , 204 253,259 
National Federation of Life Insurance Brokers' 

Unions (Zenkoku Seimeihoken Gaimu Rodo Kumiai Churitsu 

Rengokai--Zengairen)...cceccccccescccscecees cece Roren 244,950 | 207,900 
Japan Telecommunication Workers' Union (Zenkoku 

Denki Tsushin Rodo Kumiai--Zendentsu).......ee.e- Sohyo 237,300 232,519 
Japan Postal Workers' Union (Zen Teishin Rodo 

Rumiaiq--Zentei).cccccocccccccccccescccccccccccess | SONYO 233,747 239 ,600 
National Confederation of Construction Workers' 

Unions (Zenkoku Doken Rodo Kumiai Sorengo-- Churitsu 

iene e eee neat eae eae owes Roren 237 ,006 219,553 
National Trade Union of Metal Engineering 

Workers (Zenkoku Kinzoku Rodo Kumiai--Zenkoku 

Rimacten) occccccccccccccccesccecececcceccccsevces [SOMO 218,722 212,929 





Source: Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo), vol. 9, no. 3, March 1, 1970, p. 10. 





programs, 


ities. These figures 


cent of all union members. Top priority 


including mutual aid activ~ cooperatives, 


organization 


include 32.6 ministration of welfare facilities, and 
percent of all unions and 45.5 per- recreation 


and ad- 


programs.--Annual Survey by 
of Labor, as re- 


the Japanese Ministry 








in union welfare programs was given ported in 


to mutual aid activities providing 
death and disability benefits, fol- 
lowed by aid for accident victims, 
retirees, and relief for members who 
were dismissed or disciplined because 


the Japan 


Labor Bulletin 





(Tokyo), March 1, 1970. 
wee 


Shortages of Young Workers Intensify. 





of illegal industrial actions. Other Japan's 
welfare activities 
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shortage 


of young workers is 
included consumer becoming more acute according to recent 





rr 





of Labor and 
government. These 


studies by the Ministry 
the Tokyo Municipal 
shortages were exacerbated by lack of 
applicants for employment and _ record 
job separations of young workers. 

Job vacancies available to young 
workers greatly exceeded the number of 
applicants for employment, as shown in 
the following tabulation derived from 
a government survey of March 1969 
graduates conducted in the Tokyo metro- 
politan area in October 1969 (in thou- 


sands): 
Junior Senior 
high school high school 
graduates graduates 
Number of 
graduates.. 120 140 
Seeking a job 6 50 
Vacancies.... 140 240 


Job separation is a major problem in 
employment of young workers. A national 
survey of job separation or quit rates 
of members of the June 1966 junior and 


over the 3 years between 
June 1969, as follows: 


July 1966 and 


Junior 
high school 


Senior 
high school 


(In percent ) 


1966-67...... 23 26 
1967-68...... 18 16 
1968-69...... 13 12 


The patterns forthe junior and senior 
high school graduating classes of 1967 
and 1968 were similar. 

The high separation rates 
nounced in construction, 
retail trade, 


were pro- 
wholesale and 
manufacturing, and serv- 
ices. Between 1966 and 1968, these 
industries experienced a _ separation 
rate in excess of 50 percent. Smaller 
firms (enterprises with fewer than 4 
workers) were seriously hurt--over 70 
percent of the June 1966 graduating 
classes quit their jobs during the sub- 
sequent 3 years ending in June 1968. 
In the larger firms (enterprises with more 
than 1,000 workers) the quit rate was 38 
percent.--Japan Labor Bulletin (Tokyo), 
vol. 9, no. 3, March 1970, pp. 2-3. 











senior high school graduates who were 
employed in 1966-67, shows’ that the 
annual quit rates tended to decline 
a 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
; — 
Regional iv 


Household Survey Programs Promoted. 
Seven Latin American countries--Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Panama, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Venezuela--now 
conduct a nationwide household sample 
survey to obtain information on charac- 
teristics of the labor force. Survey 
work in Panama and Trinidad and Tobago 
began in 1963; in Chile and Costa Rica 
in 1966; in Brazil and Jamaica in 1967; 
and in Venezuela in 1968. 

The household survey is being used as 
a multipurpose study in Brazil, Panama, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. In Brazil, 





data are gathered on characteristics of 
the population, housing conditions, and 
internal migration; in Jamaica, informa- 
tion is obtained ondemographic features 
and housing conditions; in Panama, on 
population features, internal migration, 
schooling and educational level, fertil- 
ity, and human food consumption; and in 
Trinidad and Tobago on income, internal 
migration, and housing conditions. 
Although the United Nations and the 
International Labor Office (ILO) have 
promoted household sample surveys in 
Latin America since 1952, the experience 
of the Latin American countries that 
have initiated work in this field still 
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is limited. Financial and _ technical 
support are lacking. Increased Inter- 
American technical assistance is needed 
to train specialized statistical per- 
sonnel in the field of household sample 
surveys in application of the proper 
methods, including suitable coordina- 
tion between the different types of 
sample surveys ina single country or 
in groups of countries. 

The Action Plan of Caraballeda was 
adopted by the Second Inter-American 
Conference of Ministers of Labor in May 
1966. The plan recommended that the 
Ministries of Labor, in coordination 
with the appropriate national agencies, 
adopt the Atlantida program of household 
surveys in the near future as the basis 
for a national program to obtain peri- 
odic information on employment, unem- 
ployment, educational attainment, in- 
come, and other significant social 
variables. It called upon the agencies 
responsible for external technical and 
financial assistance for the support 
necessary to carry out the aims of this 
investigation expeditiously. 

The Atlantida program is a series of 
household survey plans for a mythical 
developing country called Atl&ntida. 
It is presented as acase study designed 
to demonstrate how and to what extent a 
household sample survey program can 
provide statistics relevant to the ob- 
jectives of a national development pro- 
gram. The recommendation of the Action 
Plan of Caraballeda has elicited only 
limited response from the labor minis- 
tries of Latin America, largely because 
most Latin American nations have a cen- 
tralized statistical system, and the 
main statistical agency is responsible 
for conducting censuses and surveys. 
Also, the statistical offices of the 
labor ministries in many countries do 
not yet have the organization, spe- 
cialized personnel, and resources’ to 
carry out household surveys. Labor 
ministries can exert an influence, 
nevertheless, to insure that household 
surveys are conducted ona national 
level as part of a program to produce 
the statistics necessary to national 
development. 

In addition 
the Organization 


to the U.N. and the ILO, 
of American States' 
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Department of Social Affairs, the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute (IASI), 
the Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA), and USAID are leaders 
among the regional and _ subregional 
agencies endeavoring to introduce the 
use of household surveys into Latin 
America. In 1968, the Committee on 
Improvement of National Statistics 
(COINS), an IASI organ, through its 
subcommittee on Labor and Social Se- 
curity Statistics, stated the need to 
begin household sample surveys as soon 
as possible. 

The Inter-American Program of Basic 
Statistics (PIEB) was adopted by COINS 
in 1964 as a general framework for the 
preparation of national statistical pro- 
grams. PIEB promotes household surveys 
as a necessary measure for obtaining 
currently required demographic statis- 


tics. The Inter-American Statistical 
Training Center (CIENES) at Santiago, 
Chile, in its annual course on statis- 


tical techniques, also advocates sample 
household surveys. 

The Organization of Central American 
States promotes and coordinates’ the 
Central American Household Survey (ECAH). 
This survey has held six meetings be- 
tween 1965 and 1969. Discussions at 
these meetings included the procedures 
to be followed in designing the sample 
and the changes required in the basic 
Atlantida questionnaires for adaptation 
to Central American conditions. These 
meetings have stressed that surveys 
conducted by the countries should form 
part of the ECAH in order to provide 
comparable national and _ subregional 
data. ODECA also has offered personnel 
training and technical advisory serv- 
ices to interested national offices. 
Technical and financial collaboration 
in all these ODECA activities has been 
supplied by USAID. Since 1964 USAID 
has made available tointerested offices 
methodological material in Spanish and 
English and has offered national per- 
sonnel facilities for training in those 
methods. 

The First Latin American 
Household Sample Surveys was held in 
Mexico in 1965. In 1968 Peru conducted 
the First Latin American Symposium on 
Household Sample Surveys. Both were 


Seminar on 


USAID has furnished 
advisory services on household sample 
surveys to the six Central American 
countries, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Uruguay. Chile has_ been advised 
by the ILO, while Peru and El Salvador 
have received aid from the OAS Program 
of Technical Cooperation for preliminary 
studies. Canada and the University of 
the West Indies have provided assistance 
on household ' surveys to Barbados, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. 

The number of personnel trained in 
statistics, sampling, and demography 
has increased considerably in the last 
decade. Agencies providing this train- 
ing have included CIENES since 1962, 
the Latin American Demographic Center 
since 1958, and the U.S. Census Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In most of the Latin American nations 
that have not yet established a national 
household sample survey there is some 
progress toward that goal. In Argen- 
tina a survey to obtain information on 
employment and unemployment in the six 
largest cities was organized prior to 
1964 by the National Development Coun- 
cil. This survey covers only the area 
within city limits. Since many workers 
live outside city limits, its value is 
limited. There is interest in trans- 
forming this survey into a nationwide 
investigation to help institute house- 
hold surveys beginning with the 1970 
population census. Steps recently have 
been taken to obtain advisory services 
on sampling through the OAS program of 
technical cooperation. 

Honduras and Ecuador have initiated 
household surveys for part of the nation 


USAID-sponsored. 


to obtain information on labor force 
characteristics. The Ecuadorian study, 
conducted in 1968, covered 21 canton 
capitals. There are plans to conduct 


the survey annually in urban and rural 
areas, but this has not yet been done. 
The Honduran survey in 1968 covered 
only theurban areas, but asecond survey 
during the first half of 1969 also in- 
cluded 19 rural areas. Plans to include 
the rest of the rural areas have not 
yet been carried out. The Mexican 
Sampling Office of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce has completed 11 


sample surveys, only 1 of which was at 
the national level. Uruguay plans a 
continuing national household survey on 
employment, education, health, migra- 
tion, housing, and income. The first 
part, covering the Department of Mon- 
tevideo only, was published in 1969. 
There do not appear to be any plans in 
Mexico for a permanent survey of the 
labor force. 

In Peru the Center for Social Re- 
search by Sampling, of the Employment and 
Manpower Service, under the Ministry of 
Labor, has conducted various surveys 
including one of the economically active 
population of the Lima-Callao metro- 
politan area. The experience gained 
through these surveys and measures to 
provide advanced training for its tech- 
nical personnel will help Peru establish 
a national household survey program. 

Colombia plans to initiate a national 
household sample survey in 1970. El 
Salvador has conducted an expenditure 
survey in the five principal cities, 
including the capital, San Salvador, in 
preparation for issuing aconsumer price 
index. There are no plans for a nation- 
wide sample survey until after the 1971 
census. 

The University of Guatemala is con- 
ducting an expenditure survey covering 
only thecapital, Guatemala City. There 
are no definite plans to institute a 
nationwide household sample survey be- 
cause of lack of funds. Nicaragua 
plans to establish an expenditure sur- 
vey in order to prepare a new consumer 
price index for 1971. No information 
is available on the possibility of ini- 
tiating nationwide household surveys to 
provide continuing information on the 
labor force in Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, or Paraguay. 
--Labor Statistics Project Proposal 
(Department of Labor International 
Technical Assistance Corp., January 23, 
1970), and Status of Household Sample 
Surveys in Latin America (Organization 
of American States, 1968). 
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ILO Holds 9th Regional Conference of 
American States. The 9th Regional Con- 
ference of the American States of the 
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International Labor Organizations (ILO) 
was held in Caracas from April 13 to 
April 29. The conference was attended 
by representatives from Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Guyana, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Canada, and the United States. 
Multilateral cooperation and _ social 
justice were highlighted in the opening 
speeches by the Venezuelan President 
and the Conference President. Some 
speakers advanced the theory that ILO 
American regional groups should be con- 
fined to Latin American countries only, 
but nothing was done to change the 
present arrangement. No outstanding 
substantive decisions were made.--U.S. 
Embassy, Caracas. 





Argentina 


New Social Assistance Law Enacted. 
Under the new Social Assistance Law 
which became effective March 1, 1970, 
all social service institutions, except 
private welfare organizations, are 
obliged to supply medical services to 
all workers and their families in the 
group they cover. Without affecting 
previously existing services, pensioners 
and retired persons are to be incorpo- 
rated into the new regime. The new 
system will be financed by a 2-percent 
tax based upon wages and salaries paid 
by the employer. Employees pay a l- 
percent tax based upon wages and sala- 
ries; if they have families, this is in- 
creased to 2 percent. Payments will be 
made to the order of existing State- or 
union-owned institutions. Where none 
exists, payment will be made to the 
order of the trade union covering the 
worker, which will be obliged to provide 
social services. All union-owned in- 
stitutions will be expected to possess 
adequate financial, administrative, and 
accounting knowledge to conduct the 
necessary social services. Government 
authorities may allow funds to be given 
to company-owned, cooperative, or mutual 
aid institutions when it is considered 
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advisable, provided that they conform 
to the law. All funds will be de- 
posited in the National Mortgage Bank, 
the National Bank, or in official pro- 
vincial banks. 

A National Institute of Social Welfare 
will have jurisdiction over all social 
welfare institutions. Its officers will 
consist of a president and five direc- 
tors appointed by the State, three from 
the labor sector and two from employers. 
The Institute will promote, coordinate, 
and integrate the activities of the 
social welfare institutions and control 
and supervise their accounting and ad- 
ministration. A Redistribution Fund 
will be created to help needy institu- 
tions and to increase and improve their 
facilities. In the future, the func- 
tions of the National Institute may be 
delegated to regional committees or to 
provincial authorities. 

The new law appears to be an attempt 
to supply and enlarge health service 
facilities toworkers and retired people 
by retaining the trade union basis upon 
which the system has been built. Carlos 
Alberto Consigli, the Minister for 
Social Welfare, has stressed the need 
to maintain the unity between the in- 
dividual unions and their welfare insti- 
tutes. These institutes are not legally 
autonomous, but they are to be ad- 
ministered independently. The new law 
adds about 3 million workers and their 
families and 1,235,000 retired persons 
and pensioners to the 2.3 million workers 
already covered by social welfare. 
Under the old law, about 75 percent of 
the institutions helped only 2,500 
people or less} however, under the ex- 
panded coverage these institutions could 
function more economically. 

The new law will cost a total of 
70,000 pesos (3.50 pesos=US$1) to 
operate, an increase of 240,000 pesos 
over the previous costs. 

The new law does not mention private 
welfare institutions, but implies that 
they will be allowed to continue in 
their present form. However, contribu- 
tors to private institutions will be 
obliged to pay the general levy, either 
as employers or employees. The unions 
will presumably retain jurisdiction over 





their holiday camps and hotels, but lose 
control overtheir hospitals andclinics. 


The Minister of Social Welfare claims 
the law places its main emphasis on 
medical attention.--The Review of the 





River Plate (Buenos Aires), February 28, 
and March 11, 1970. 





Panama 


Workmen's Compensation Put Under So- 
cial Security. Workmen's Compensation 








Insurance is now an obligatory function 
of the Social Security Fund (SSF). A 
decree of the Provisional Junta Govern- 
ment issued on March 31, 1970, placed 
such insurance under the SSF, an auton- 
omous government agency, effective July 
1. The decree provides for unlimited 
medical services, physical rehabilita- 
tion for injured workers, Lifetime pen- 
sions for widows and invalid children, 
increased pensions for permanent or 
temporary disability, and cost-of-living 
adjustments.--U.S. Embassy, Panama City. 
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THE LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING IN JAPAN, 1968 





In 1968, average monthly labor costs 
in Japanese manufacturing establishments 
were 58,550 yen (360 yen=US$1) per em- 
ployee--an increase of about 39 percent 
since 1965. Total labor costs were di- 
vided among payments to workers, 89.7 
percent; employer contributions to le- 
gally required or private welfare pro- 
grams, 9.0 percent; and recruitment, ed- 
ucation and vocational training, and 
other labor costs, 1.3percent. Payments 
to workers consisted of the following: 


Percent 

Total eccccccccccccccee 100.0 

BASIS WEBER ccccccccccccccces 62.8 
BONUSES . oc ccccccccccccccccce 21.0 
OVETEIME.ccccccccccccccccece 9.7 
SEVETANCE PAVececsceescccsees 3.0 
Cost-of-living allowances... 2.5 
Pay in kind.....cccccceceves 1.0 


There was little change inthe distri- 
bution of labor costs between 1965 and 
1968. The most significant change was 
in the composition of welfare expendi- 
tures. Legally required welfare expendi- 
tures increased from 4.7 to 5.1 percent 
of total labor costs while private wel- 
fare expenditures declined from 4.5 to 
3.9 percent of costs. Basic wages were 
a smaller proportion of labor costs in 
1968 than in 1965. Bonuses and over- 
time pay were larger proportions. 

The tables on pages 31-32 provide data 
from Japan's 1968 survey of labor costs 
in manufacturing establishments and some 
comparative data from the comparable 
1965 survey. The 1968 survey covered a 
sample of about 7,000 private establish- 
ments which had 30 regular employees 1/ 
or more. 

The following definitions were used 
for the survey; 


Cash earnings comprise basic monthly, 
daily, or hourly wages; cash allowances 
for family, travel, and housing; over- 
time pay; bonuses and season-end allow- 
ances; and other cash payments. 

Severance pay comprises lump-sum sev- 
erance pay, lump-sumretirement pension, 
and payment inlieu of discharge notice. 
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Pay inkind comprises expenditures re- 
lated to supplying season tickets, the 
cost of goods provided employees free 
of charge, and the cost to employers of 
selling goods at reduced prices. 

Legally required welfare expenditures 
are employer contributions to social 
insurance schemes. 

Private welfare expenditures comprise 
expenditures for the maintenance of 
welfare facilities; assistance to various 
employee cultural, sporting, and recrea- 
tional activities; contributions for 
congratulations and condolences; and 
supplementary workmen's accident com- 
pensation. 

Cost of recruitment comprises expenses 
of advertisement for recruitment and 
examination of applicants; remuneration 
of recruiters; and expenses paid to in- 
termediary bodies. 

Cost of education and vocational train- 
ing comprises cost of establishment 
training facilities; remuneration to 
full-time instructors and to lecturers; 
and the expenses of vocational training 
and education provided outside the es- 
tablishment. 

Other labor costs comprise expenses 
for work clothes and expenses involved 
in the transfer or removal of employees. 

















The survey data were published in 
Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1968 
(Tokyo, Labour Statistics and Research 
Department, Minister's Secretariat, 
Ministry of Labour, October 1969). Data 
for 1965 are from the 1965 Year Book. 








1/ The available description of the 
labor cost survey does not contain a 
definition of regular employees. How- 
ever, in the regular monthly establish- 
ment survey of hours and earnings, regu- 
lar employees are defined as (a) workers 
employed without afixed term of employ- 
ment; (b) workers employed for a fixed 
term longer than 1 month; and (c) work- 
ers employed by the day or for a fixed 
term of less than 1 month who were em- 
ployed by the same establishment for 18 
days or more in each of the preceding 2 
months or for 60 days during the pre- 
ceding 6 months. 
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Table 1. Average monthly labor costs in manufacturing in 1965, and by size of establishment in 1968 
1968 
Estaolishments with-- 
Labor cost item 1965 All es- 
tablish- 30-99 100-299 300-999 1 ,000- 5,000 em- 
ments $ 4,999 ployees 
employees| employees} employees 
employees} or more 
Average monthly labor cost per regular employee (in yen 1/) 
inc iuibihanevsciaeneacdes 42,002 | 58,550] 46,172 | 49,865] 55,700 | 65,236 | 73,099 
Percent distribution of average monthly labor cost 
TOCAl occcccccccccccoscccscsesececs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Payments to Workers... ..ceseerececcceces 89.7 89.7 89.9 90.1 90.1 89.8 88.9 
Cash earnings... .ccccccccccccccccccccs 86.3 86.1 87.8 87.5 86.9 85.4 84.5 
Regular earnings........eeeeeeeeeeee 60.5 58.6 66.5 61.9 59.2 55.6 54.1 
Basic WABZES...cccccccccccesescseces 58.4 56.3 64.6 59.8 56.8 53.1 51.9 
Living-cost allowances............ 2.1 2.3 1.9 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.2 
Family allowances........2.es00% 1.3 1.2 -7 -9 1.1 1.4 1.4 
Travel allowanceS........eeeeees 3 4 4 3 -5 5 3 
Housing allowances........eeeee- -5 -7 8 9 -8 6 5 
Overtime PBY .c.ccccccccccccsccescecs 8.1 8.7 6.6 7.8 8.1 9.1 10.4 
BOMUSES occ cccccesccccsecccceseceeses 17.7 18.9 14.7 17.7 19.6 20.7 20.0 
SOEVETANCE PBY..cccccccccccccccccsccecs 2.6 2.7 1.5 1.8 2.3 3.4 3.5 
Bay im hind ccccccvescocscescececsesese .8 9 -6 8 9 1.0 9 
Season tickets.....eeccccceccesccees | -6 3 -4 -6 -7 -6 
Meal CICKOCS.. cccccccesccccsececcecs 22 3 +2 2 °2 2 
CER nccvccscnnvnccdesevoescoecescue ol 1 of 1 ol 1 1 
Welfare expenditures.......eeeeeeeeecees 9.2 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.9 9.6 
Payments required by law........eeee0s 4.7 5.1 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.0 4.9 
Private welfare COStS......seeeeeeeees 4.5 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.9 4.7 
Company housing.....-.eeeeeeeeeceees 1.9 1.6 9 1.1 1.3 1.7 2. 
Medical and health services......... 5 3 l 1 2 4 6 
Canteens and other food services.... 8 of +7 -7 -7 -7 7 
Cultural, sporting, and recrea- 
tional facilities... ccsccccccees of -6 1.0 8 -6 5 4 
Private insurance plansS......+..+e4. 1 a | -2 l l 1 | 
Solatium for congratulations and 
condolences 2/...eeeeeeeeeeesenees +2 2 2 2 2 2 ol 
Ee er Tre rT TT TTT TT re rte 4 ‘Si | 5 5 4 4 
Other labor COStS.....ccccecccccvcsececs 1.1 1.3 1.0 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.5 
Cost of recruitment.....ceeeeeeeeecees +3 5 5 -6 -6 5 5 
Cost of education and vocational 
CHAMMINng™..ccccccsccccccccccscccscces 3 +3 -l +2 -2 -3 5 
Other COSTS... cccccccccccccscceseveses 5 5 4 4 5 5 5 
1/ 360 yen=US$1 (par value exchange rate). Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


2/ Includes supplementary workmen's accident compen- 


sation. 





may not equal totals. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 


The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local index to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for their 


employees stationed abroad. An ex- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1969 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





indexes. Revisions are published 
monthly. All questions regarding the 
indexes of living costs abroad should 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period 
to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 



































Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Survey 
Country and city aia date 
Unit per Relative| Index} Relative| Index 
US$1 
Angola: Luanda........+..|Escudo | 29.5 89 106 82 99 |Feb 70 
Indonesia: Djakarta.....|Rupiah | 382 80 88 75 83 |Mar 70 
Ireland: Dublin......-.-|1. £ 0.4167 87 92 80 85 |Mar 70 
Mexico: Mexico, D.F.....|Peso 12.5 78 88 77 87 | Apr 70 
Niger: Niamey...ce.eeeee-|CFA fr.| 277 109 127 98 115 |Feb 70 
Nigeria: Lagos....c.eere|N. £ 0.3559 101 119 91 110 |Dec 69 
Thailand: Bangkok.......|Baht 20.82 82 100 69 86 | Feb 70 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. This 
allowance is designed as reimbursement 
for the annual cost of rent, of elec- 
tricity, gas, fuel, and water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 
explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


Living quarters allowances, June 1970 


schedules was published in the May 1970 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 
is not available. 








Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two person family 


Single person 





Country and city 
$20,000} $11,000 |$8,000 
to to to 
35,999] 19,999/10,999 


$20,000} $11,000}$8,000 
to to to 
35,999) 19,999/10,999 


Under 
$8,000 





$4,300 
3,900 
4,400 
3,200 


$4,000 
3,700 
3,800 
2,800 


$2,900 
2,400 
3,300 
2,300 


Chile: Santiago. 
Finland: Helsinki 
Hong Kong..«-eees 
Ireland: Dublin. 
Japan: 
MiSawa.ccrccces 
Yokohama.....-. 
Philippines: 
Manila...cccoee 
Subic Bay...... 


1,700 
2,800 


1,400 
2,300 


1,300 
2,000 


2,800 


2,400 
1,300 


2,200 
1,200 














$2,200 
2,200 
2,700 
1,800 


$3,400 
3,200 
3,400 
2,500 


$2,400 
2,700 
3,200 
2,200 


$2,100 
2,000 
2,200 
1,700 


1,000 
1,500 


1,500 
2,300 


1,200 
1,900 


1,000 
1,700 


1,400 
1,000 


2,400 
1,200 


1,600 
1,200 


1,400 
1,000 

















Source; 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 








FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 
N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
357 Afghanistan (1969)........... $0.35 
344 Argentina (1968)........ sciers Lee ais: Seedine: £ERGIS ic ids has tev cbavory $0.45 
328 Australia (1967)......... Ary -45 ES 5 2 SE eae ae a -50 
241 Austria (1963)....... teeeeees -40 Beet Na MI OSY ot arcu twhs e biae hein .40 
304. Lebanon (1966).......ecewecsceees .50 
218 Bolivia (1962)..... ttveee tree 230 OOF. RERE LLOEO Ds cine +cdpatce se. caw’ .30 
337 Botswana (1968)......... aves -40 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... .55 
DOP: Marewit: C1OGFF hc sv ce ens wes 45 SAGs Nadiad LENGE iiss Cae sve as iewss 45 
264 Burma (1964) ......ceeee scenes -40 282 Morocco (1964)..........eeeceeese 45 
227 : Cap tot C1962) 0 oc vies keen .35 258 New Guinea (1964)........0.0..05- .50 
339 Chile (1968)........, tts eeeee -70 321 New Zealand (1967)............... .60 
217 Colombia (1962).....+.eeeeees -35 265 Nicaragua (1964).........6.se0ee 50 
220 Costa Rica (1962).........+., - 30 *271 “Pakistan (1964)..:......0.00ee ee -45 
343 Dominican Republic (1968)....  .50 356 Panama (1970) .........e.ecceeeees 65 
242 Ecuador (1963).........6.. SiG. See Oe: ath EEOONN SS. oo 4c ¥A5S bes nw wee pe 
280 El Salvador (1964).........«.. -30 253 Philippines (1963)...........056. 50 
298 Ethiopia (1966).............. -40 269 Saudi Arabia (1964)...........-.. 35 
325 Greece (1968) ......sccssceiee .70 UW Gib fer LABUS) of ssw oe habs sc euacks 50 
223 Guatemala (1962)...........4- -25 SRS Gates CIOER o, 5 os iaeeoever ee ss 40 
324 Guyana (1967) .....cccewncsnes .35 ieee.  RORNRe CEOGR) og w'cc cin ee wee bi 5 be -45 
264 Haiti (1963) <....ssesences aid 267 Thailand (1964).........ce-e0eee 40 
*189 Honduras (1961)........e0000 .30 *319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....... 40 
See Tuam ehe C3965) 6 sa 56 oetK vivieiees hen .40 
303 India (1966).......s bee eneee 50 BAG: RiexBte 968) 65. ve cdde ae bades uve « 45 
336 Indonesia (1968).....+....++. 50 275 United Arab Republic (1964)...... .50 
276 Iran (1964) ss .eseeeeceeeenecs -40 SE TA Rs EROGAY So bnvte tenes ewes 50 
221 Iraq (1962)... seven eeenceees - 30 *212 Venezuela (1961)....... cc eeeues .30 
SiS. SaT CT OGF Din oe ceive conve ts -60 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968)........... .50 
320 Jamaica (1967). ...ceeeneeees +40 250 Yugoslavia (1963).........-...4.. .40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
*ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 

BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 

LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 

*LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 

*TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 


*Out of Print. 
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